SCHOPENHAUER
the error of trying to overthrow this on its own ground. He had no aptitude for the special Inquiries of mathematics and physics, though he had gained a clear Insight Into their general nature as sciences. On the psycho-physical side there is to-day no fully authorised theory. The problem indeed has become ever more complex. Schopenhauer's attempt, by combination of sensibilities to ' light? and ' darkness/ to explain the phenomena of complementary colours, deserves at least a record in the long series of essays of which the best known are the ' Young-Helmholtz theory' and that of Hering. It marks an indubitable advance on Goethe In the clear distinction drawn between the mixture, in the ordinary sense, that can only result in dilution to different shades of grey, and the kinds of mixture from which, in their view, true colours arise.
A characteristic position In Schopenhauer's theory of knowledge, and one that Is constantly finding new expression in his writings, is the distinction between abstract and intuitive knowledge already touched on. Intuitive knowledge of the kind that is common to men and animals, as we have seen, makes up, in his terminology, the 'understanding': while 'reason' is the distinctively human faculty of concepts. When he 26